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** 1!he wbisjej; is as bad a thing. 

As to tbe world e'er came ; 
tor it has'prov'd the sad ruin 

Of many an honest man, 

" It is the worst thing I say, 

And every one doth hurt; 
It bringeth them to misery, 

And makes them sell their shirt.** 

Next in succession followed a number of stanzas, all 
equally breathing the true spirit of poetry, on; the inter- 
esting subject of natural history. On this subject we had 
room but for one extract — a faithful portraiture of that 
extraordinary animal, the cat : 

"And there's another beast, indeed, 
That about the house doth go 
And that is the puss or cat, 
For we do call it so. 

And they are as useful beasts 

For taking of a rat ; 
And there is not an old wife into a house, 

But she must have a cat." 

But, as every master in the poetic art knows, there 
It nothing like variety, our author again changed his hand 
.—and, turning from beasts, birds, and fishes, he gave us a 
brief, but vivid sketch of ** the royal town of Perth," 

" And now I give you a short hint 

Of the royal town of Perth ; 
I think the very match of it, 

You will not see on earth. 

This town I have been often in, 

The like I never saw ; 
For when ye go to the High-gate, 

There are hundreds of shops in a raw." 

This was 4ecidedly a ne plus ultra, and showed strongly 
how much education had done for that intellectual land, 
of which our author formed so bright and so burning a 
light We only recollect once in our time to have met 
with any thing of Scotch manufacture equal to it. It 
was certiftjnly from a noet of the same school, whose 
writings are preserved in the archives of the University 
of Glasgow, as a literary curiosity of no little worth. He 
had undertaken to versify the entire Scriptures, and if we 
roi|fcaJk$ not, actually accomplished the greater part of his 
ta&* The only stanzas, however, which we can at pre- 
sent bring to memory, are, one, the opening of the book 
of Job; and another, descriptive of the death of Absa- 
Ion*; 

" There was a man, and his name was Job, 
And he lived in the land of Uz ; 

He had a good gift of the gab, 
And the same fate happened us." 

*f And there was Absalom hanging on a tree % 
Up came Joab, and a mighty man was he — 
And he rammed his spear in his aMP." 



The foregoing will furnish our readers with a practical 
illustration of the correctness of our opinion, as regards 
the " march 0/ intellect" down to the period at which the 
poem was written by the Markinch Minstrel, the year 1 821. 
In our 186th number, in a review of the "Squib An- 
nual/* as an introduction to which the present article 
was originally intended, we extracted a few passages, 
which speak for themselves as to the present period. 
That « the last is the worst" will, we think, be readily ad- 
jnitted . nor should it be considered as a mere isolated 
instance of the kind of poetry which has appeared in seve- 
ral of the volumes published as Christmas Presents, or New 
Year*s Gifts for 1836. Indeed, in a great proportion of 
the rhymes scattered through the regular Annuals, we find 
that noble contempt for precedent, which shows itself in 
the occasional absence or addition of a foot or two in the 
pleasure, and thus gives evidence, by an extraordinary lusu* 

mtib Qi true poetic pgwej-a, taste for * the sublime wid 



beautiful"— brave neglecJa— impetuous aW^its* *hktr^|ll 
only soar in the infinite, and search in the m^enou^^n- 
definite— «that Promothean ingenuity, wWiykwhen ■?«& 
natural body of language fails, can mould newlarr^s, and 
quicken them with the soul of poetry — all indicating the 
intellectualgiants — the prime spirits of the present pemod. 
We confess we do love to see the genius of our country, 
like the mountain torrent, rushing fearlessly along; or, 
like the more furious wave on its own sea-girt shore, when 
under the lashing fury of the storm, breaking down all the 
common mounds which common drivellers and worthless 
translators, such as Pope and Dryden, would impose — 
and dashing forward in its unrestrained career, disdainful 
of those little fastidious niceties, so much thought of by 
puny individuals, such as Gray, and Goldsmith, and CoU 
lins, and Campbell, and Moore— all of whom, it is well 
known, have sacrificed as much of their precious time in 
polishing and fashioning their scraps of poetry into what 
the ignorant and vulgar would call grace and symmetry* 
as is spent by others in the writing, printing, and publish- 
ing of compositions of equal length, variety, and humour. 
It is, indeed, a fine specimen of' the march of intellect, to 
see the young men of the present day throwing aside such 
extravagant particularity, and coming at once before the 
world with the productions of their muse, without de- 
priving them of that angnlar energy which true genius 
always imparts, and which is very frequently taken off by 
too much polishing and care. The labor times, so strongly 
recommended by antiquity, we, as enlightened critics, 
utterly condemn ; we detest equally the smell of the lamp 
and the sight of the pruning-knife (except when this lat- 
ter is to be consigned to our own masterly hands) ; it is 
the luxuriant imagination we admire, not the paltry art 
which would cramp and clip a poem into fantastic shapes, 
according to what are vulgarly called " classic ruleb,*' and 
despoil it of all its luxuriance and vigour. It was under 
such circumstances as these, we have no doubt— (how- 
ever some wicked wags may, from the expression, have 
represented the Scotch rhymer as an ouran outangy — 
that Sir Walter, in the opening of one of his silly poems, 
exclaims — 

" Flow free, flow unconfin'd my tale!* 1 

which idea, we suppose, must have been suggested in the 
course of the writer's highly useful researches on demon- 
ology, and his consequent acquaintance with the " old gen- 
tleman," of whom we are toid, that 

" Over his arm he switches his tail, 
As a gentleman carries his cane." 
There was also auother position which we undertook 
to establish — that common sense fs by no means a 
necessary ingredient in poetic composition. This we 
clearly proved by a parity of reasoning; love and 
poetry, it has been long admitted, are peculiarly simi- 
lar in all their bearings and tendencies — from like pas- 
sions they spring— a like ethereal nature characterises 
them. Genuine poetry is nothing more than the sim- 
ple language of nature — the pure breathings of an 
unsophisticated spirit; and true love could not be 
better defined than by the very same expressions.— 
Now, who ever heard of a man in love speaking any- 
thing like common sense to the object of his affec- 
tion? If he attempted it she would not listen to him, 
for it would not appear like love; and just the same 
with poetry — it is decidedly no more necessary in the one 
case than the other. Why, then, should the genuine 
poet endeavour to saddle his Pegasus with so graceless 
and so dead a weight. But a truce to humbug; in an 
early number we shall endeavour to point out what are 
really the characteristics of genuine poetry. 



GENEALOGICAL CHART. - 
Though not exactly in our line, still we are induced to 
notice the foregoing, as having been published in Ireland. 



• A SelfiE^platiatory Genealogical Chart of the Lineal 
Descent of our Lord and Saviour jre*UJJ CtoWEftHSH PJ 

JfcTfWttw^l»P*ltoi»W»* 
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We have glanced hastily over its contents, and have felt 
interested at the tabular view it gives of the genealogy of 
our blessed Saviour, and the index which accompanies it, 
and by the help of which the history of our Lord's proge- 
nitors, so far as given in the Scriptures, may be accurately 
traced. We have noticed some little omissions, the sup- 
ply of which, in our opinion, would have rendered the 
Chart more satisfactory and complete, and which should 
be introduced into a second edition. We are, especially, 
surprised at the absence from the Chart, of the genealogy 
of the Virgin Mother of our Lord, as given by the Evan- 
gelist Luke, which, had it appeared in a parallel column, 
with the genealogy of Joseph, as given by St. Matthew, 
would have afforded the Biblical student a pleasing faci- 
lity of comparison between the two, so as to mark the 
points of convergency about the times of Salathiel, and 
of ultimate union in the person of David. In the line of 
Thamar, too, the son of Aaron, we had expected to see 
some notice of his descendants, which would have strikingly 
exemplified the fulfilment of the Divine denunciation 
against the house of Eli. We conceive also, that had the 
texts of Scripture where each name is mentioned, been 
inserted in the body of the Chart, opposite the name of the 
party, instead of the index in the margin, it would have 
been a great improvement. 
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CURIOUS SPECIES OF LARK. 

Sir — In a shooting excursion a few weeks ago, I killed, 
near Taney, a curious species of lark, of which the 
above is a sketch. The bird was about seven inches long, 
like the cojnmon lark (alauda arvensis) in its form ; but 
differing from it in having a longitudinal crest, consisting 
of ten feathers, in the form of a truncated cone, reclining 
backwards. Its head and bill were rather large in pro- 
portion to its size. The latter was a horny-white, and 
slightly curved at the end. A band, darker than the 
colour of the breast, ran round the throat, and joined the 
rufous brown of its back. The general colour of its 
breast and belly was a dusky white, mottled with brown ; 
the wing feather, edged with white, and rufous. Its tail 
was long, and consisted of twelve stiff feathers, edged 
with a whitish yellow. Its hind-toe and nail were re- 
markably long. 

I searched the " Naturalist's Cabinet," and the « Zoo- 
logical Journal, 1 ' in vain, for a description of this little 
bird. When not looking for it, however, I accidentally 
met with one in BurFon. He describes it under the name 
of "Le Cochevis ou la grosse alouette huppee," as 
well as its specific designation of " alauda cristata.'* He 
mentions it as an inhabitant of Italy, France, Germany, 
Poland, and Scotland ; but does not say that it is found 
in England or Ireland, yet I am convinced I have fre- 
quently met them in the furrows and meadows of Dublin. 



BARREN TOWN CASTLE, COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 




m The above is a view of the Castle of Barren Town, 
situated near the " Three Rocks" on which the rebel 
army encamped in the eventful year, '98. Inside the cas- 
tle nothing is to be seen but the remains of a spiral (stone) 
staircase, by which it is not only difficult, but very unsafe, 
to climb up to the top. It is built on the lands of s! 
Jeffanes, Esq, who has within a comparatively short space 
of time reclaimed a great deal of the barren mountain of 
Forth. From the top of the castle may be seen the an- 
cient tower of Fitzstephen ; and it is thought by many 
that the commanders of the two castles often made use of 
a species of telegraph, (now unknown,) to communicate 
with each other in time of siege or the like. P. M. 0. 
Wexford* 
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RUINS OF ST. MARY'S PRIORY, MULLINGAR. 

The above are part of the ruins of the Priory of St. 
Mary, or, as it was emphatically called by the religious 
of the olden time, " The House of God of Mullingar," 
as they appeared a few years since, before they were swept 
away to make room for the additions and improvements 
in the very handsome new church now on their site. The 
" House of God" was erected by Ralph de Petyt, Bishop 
of Meath, in the year 1227, for regular canons of the order 
of St. Augustine. 

Mullingar is, perhaps, one of the most ancient towns in 
Ireland, pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Brosna, formerly called the Foyle, and " The Silver Arm," 
which, taking its rise in Lough Oull, or jfcyle, runs through 
the centre of the town, and into the beautiful lake called 
Lough Innuel; from whence it issues considerably en- 
larged, and after watering the better part of the King's 
County, falls into the Shannon, near Bannagher. The 
name Brosna signifies a bundle of rotten sticks for fire- 
wood. The town is about midway between the above- 
mentioned lakes ; and the country around, for quiet beauty 
and harmonious loveliness, is equal to any thing of the 
kind in Ireland, At every mile you go, almost, you meet 
with one or two of those beautiful lakes, whose transpa- 
rent waters sleep in unruffled calmness in their own sunny 
vallies, or reflect the majesty of their woody hills. Nor 
are scenes of noble sublimity wanting \ and there U ?d« 



